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In This Issue: 


SLEEP CHAMBER: Sleep Chamber are often 


Tumored to be sexist. sadistic, Satan-worshipping animal-killers. 
Yet this is simply due to an aura of mystique which seems to 
constantly surround them and, as singer John Zewizz explains, 
they are perfectly harmless. Page 4. 


THE SKI-A-DELICS: tr the ski-a-petics 


were out to make money, they would be writing pop music. As it 
is, they are a quintet of skis which have a piano wire running 
from one end to the other. and they can often be found at small 
clubs around town showing off a diverse and very interesting 


collection of sounds. Page 14. 


TOD MACHOVER: tn the depths of MIT 


Building 15 lies an interesting group of experimental musicians -- 
not MIT nerds, but some very talented composers. Tod 
Machover runs the MIT Experimental Media Facility. and is a 
composer himself. Page 8. 


RECORD/TAPE REVIEWS: we 


were delighted to find the number of talented alternative 
musicians in Boston who responded to our first issue with, 
interesting material. Page 15. 


LIVE REVIEWS: « great record release party 


for the best Boston record of the year, and a chance occasion at 
the Middie East to see a pair of nobody-in-particulars play a 
wonderful set. Page 13. 
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From the Publisher 


I fclt a bit stymied when, having received my first 
envelope addressed to "KNOT MAGAZINE," I excitedly 
plopped mysclf down at my desk and tore open the envelope 
to find a giant picture of Kermit the Frog, labelled "Kermit 
the Freak: He has escaped from the Federal Biochemistry 
Torture Laboratory..." enclosed with an essay on “Why 
Heavy Metal Sucks.” I guess it was sobering for my ego. 
Nevertheless, I've received responses since then of all shapes, 
sizes, subject matters and tones of voice, and I enjoy each 
one a great deal. It’s a delightful break from the solitude of 
first getting home from work to find a letter in my mailbox 
from someone I’ve never met. 


I'm glad to say that the first issuc flew out of stores 
within a couple of days. I hope this means there is a need for 
press about alternative music, especially because we're 
doubling the circulation. 


Sull, I received complaints that the aesthetics of the 
first issue were not that wonderful. So Pve added a couple 
minor format changes. such as page headers, which I hope 
make getting through this issue a bit more palatable. 
Nevertheless, I can’t promise any dramatic changes because 
the printing costs for this magavine come mostly out of my 


own pocket, and I don’t make that much money. I’m trying 
to organize a benefit which, if it comes through, should be 
fun to go to, so if you hear about it, try to attend, and be 
supporting a cause while you enjoy yourself. 


The only thing I have left to say is that this issue 
finally gives press to some truly alternative musicians, 
covering an important part of the Boston scene which the 
first issue did not. Someday, I hope to see KNOT be a 
national magazine, sold via networking in various cities 
around the country, because I feel the radical alternative 
scene needs more life on the national level, too. But until my 
grandiose dreams are fulfilled, I feel like KNOT has found a 
comfortable niche in Boston very quickly. 


-T.B. 
Tavis Barr 


David Mazieres 
Kevin Hensen 


Publisher: 
Editors: 
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SLEEP CHAMBER 


Article by Kevin Hensen 


In the past, when ’'ve mentioned Sleep Chamber to 
people, the reaction I received was usually one of disgust. Of 
course, that was among the people who had heard of them, 
and there weren’t many of those. Despite a lack of exposure, 
popularity and profit, Sleep Chamber have remained both 
prolific and uncompromising in their work. Their cassete 
releases are too numerous to count, and their list of record 
and video releases goes far beyond that of most bands. 
Although they have offered so much up to the public, they 
have somchow been able to keep a dark mystique. This 
brings about uncountable rumors. They are known to most 
as sexist, sadistic, Satan-worshipping animal killers. It is only 
those who look more clearly who can see Sleep Chamber for 
what it Is. 


KNOT: Tell me about your first show at The Paradise. 

SC: It was our debut as a band, probably, to Boston. It was 
a big show. 

KNOT: Big for you, or was there a large audience? 

SC: Both. It was big for us -- I mean The Paradise was like 
a big club. It’s hard to get in there. 

KNOT: You played at the Channel once. How did you 
manage to get in there? 

SC: They asked us. They just called us up and asked. 
KNOT: Did you fill the place? 

SC: Yes, pretty full. It wasn’t as full as a national act, 
but...we got paid pretty well. The Channel’s not easy to get 
money out of, but they paid us pretty well. The Paradise was 
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probably a bigger show, actually. It was full. It was our 
debut, and we sort of fucked it up. There were a lot of 
Shananigans, like the incense, the feathers, and whatever else 
we could project into the audience. We went on first, but we 
stalled for time. We didn’t go on until about midnight. 
There were still other bands to go on -- Holy Cow and ADX. 
We did all the ritual pieces with mirrors and feathers, flames 
and flash paper -- gave the audience enough to think about. 
A lot of people had heard rumors about us, and wanted to 
check out what it was like. They were calling it anti-music 
because it wasn’t rock and roll. After we had finished -- it 
was about 1 o’clock -- ADX came on, but they didn’t play 
very long, because the audience had started leaving. 1 mean 
after we showed all of this stuff, and a band comes on and 
just starts singing...it’s like... 
KNOT: An extreme Ictdown. 
SC: Ya. 
KNOT: Who are ADX? 
SC: I’m not even sure... 
KNOT: Arc you still friends with Holy Cow? 
SC: Ya, sort of. We clashed a bit about who was drawing 
the crowd, so I thought it was better if we split from doing 
shows together. We did a lot of shows together, but when a 
confrontation arises, I would just as soon go the other way -- 
to keep friendships. 
KNOT: Did you see their show with Psychic TV? 
SC: No. Was it any good? 
KNOT: Not really, no. But it might have been if the crowd 
had been into them at all. 
SC: I haven’t seen them in a while. Have they progressed, 
or arc they staying the same. 
KNOT: There was a lot less noise. I saw them at The 
Channel with Specimen, and that was so noisy it was hard to 
bear. It was torture. But you know, it was kind of fun. 

How did you guys like your latest show (Ground 
Zero, June 28)? . 
SC: It wasn’t a good show for us. | mean we always seem to 
capture the energy. There’s no problem withthe energy or 
the stamina, but sometimes musically we don’t 
accomplish...you know, it’s not our best. 
KNOT: In concert, do you use a lot of tapes? 
SC: Well, obviously our drums are on tape or on the drum 
machine. But everything else is live. 
KNOT: Do you ever use tapes with things like Alaister 
Crowley as you used in "Weapons of Magick?" 
SC: That, actually, isn’t Allaister Crowley. There are no real 
good recordings of Alaister Crowley. We don’t use to much 
of him, because I think he’s overplayed. Him and Charles 
Manson and Jim Jones. The Psychic TV ballgame, and I try 


to stay away from that..1 mean, they’re not my heroes. I] 


tend to use more obscure things. [ll either have somebody 
do it, or P’'ll find a recording somewhere. 

KNOT: So what was that on "Weapons of Magick?" 

SC: It’s actually Jonathan Briley speaking in Latin. We used 
digital sound processing and a pitch transformer. We can 


slow his voice down and stretch it out. He’s reading 
Enochien chants and other esoteric readings in Latin. 
KNOT: Why don’t you perform that song anymore? 

SC: It’s hard for us to tell...there are certain parts of the 
audience who enjoy the more esoteric stuff, the magical, the 
ritual pieces. And obviously, you have a good percentage 
who like "Kiss the Whip." 

KNOT: What was the song you played which was very 
danceable? 

SC: There are two. One called "Snakebite," and another 
called "Dominatrix.". They both have a lot of toms in them, 
they’re very rhythmic. Which would seem more dance- 
oriented. 

KNOT: Is there a reason you’re going in that direction? A 
wider audience? 

SC: I don’t like to be pigeonholed or categorized into a 
certain kind of music. I like all kinds of music. I don’t just 
like rock ’n’ roll. I don’t just like dance music. I like 
everything, and that’s what I want to portray in the music: a 
little bit of everything. We've taken a few of the 
instrumentals out, but that’s just to fit in some of the newer 
stuff. 


"At one show we did, people 
were fucking in the front row. 
At another, there was a big | 
tit show. People were showing 
their tits, rubbing tits... 

we got that on video. 


KNOT: Docs that mean that in the future, you will do things 
which are more on the esoteric side? 
SC: Yes, we will always do that. I like that kind of music. 
Albums will always have both. Do you think that people 
have the feeling we’re going in that direction, more dance? 
KNOT: Yes. When I left the show, people commented to 
me, "They’ve really turned into a synth band." 

Have you ever thought of putting on a real show, 
very staged? 
SC: ..dramatic, of course. But you have to realize what it 
takes to put on a show like that. It costs too much. Now, we 
don’t do a show for under $500, and that just about covers 
our expenses. I would love to do a big, huge staged display 
of ritual customs, though. 

At one show we did at The Lizard Lounge, people 
were fucking in the front row. At another show we did, 
there was a big tit show. People were showing their tits, 
rubbing tits...we got that on video. 
KNOT: Did many people get out to the Worcester Show? 
SC: The Worcester show was filled with Worcester people, 
which I was surprised about. I had no idea where 
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Worcester was. As we were driving out there, I said, "No 
one’s coming out here to see us." The longer I drove, the 
more I said, “People won’t come this far,” and "This is going 
to be a bogus show." But we got out there and we set up, 
and we played with a French band, Etant Donnes. I was 
really surprised at who showed up. 


_ K: What did you do on your tape Passions of Pan? 
-: SC: I did play synthesizer on it, and violin. It’s done on four 
-. tracks. There are recordings of old records, pan pipes, pipes 
of Joujourka, magicians of Joujourka, and the drums are 
_ from voodoo ceremonies. They’re from two different places, 
‘the West and the East. So I combined them. People don’t 
_ know when they’re listening that it’s two cultures mixed. It 
- sounds like the drums are playing to the horns. I did a little 
bit of stereo processing. You hear the drums going from left 
to right and right to left, and the same with the horns. I had 
‘ them going in circles. 
- K: Most people thought you just recorded some tape and put 
“it out. 
- SC: There was a lot of work behind it. The tape is two 
“mixes of the same piece. On the A side, I mixed the drums 
. higher; on the B side, I mixed the horns higher. Some people 
think it’s two separate pieces. I was interested in mixing the 
East and the West. 


"I found out that a lot of 
yeople who are into the 
industrial” underground 

aren’t into what I’m into. 

They’re into hardcore sex, 

kiddie porn, shock...they’re 

into a shock thing where an 
album cover has a picture of 

a beheaded child...and then 

they havea lot of amateur 

music on it." 


K: Your album covers are outlandish enough to be 
considered shocking to a mainstream crowd. Have you 
considered making more accessible ones? 

SC: No, not really. I’m not interested in being conservative. 
Pm not interested in curving my ideas or my art. I’m trying 
to convey ideas, theories, fantasies, and obsessions.../’m not 
interested in just selling the music. I mean I play the kind of 
music I like, whichever interests me at the time. I don’t 
know -- maybe we’ll do an opera sometime, maybe we'll do 
jazz, soundtracks, whatever. My covers are not a marketing 
technique. 

I really haven’t been successful, but ’'ve maintained 
my underground popularity. You can live a lot longer 
underground than above ground. Once you become 
successful, you’re famous one day and a has-been the next. I 


really can’t become a_ has-been until Fve been 
somebody...maybe I’m afraid to come out of the ground to 
become somebody. 


K: So no accessible cavers... 

SC: No. Not yet, anyway. Maybe when I get a little bit 
older, I might change my mind, but I still consider myself 
young and still radical, and | want to maintain that as long as 
I can. 


Ground Zero 9/1/88 - Photo by Sue Chopelas 


K: What is your relationship with Psychic TV? 1 know 
you've been asked that question many times before. 

SC: It seems to be in every interview. 

K: But it is still asked by people. 

SC: When he came here, we hung around with him, he 
stayed with us. 

KNOT: Were you corresponding before he came? 

SC: Not really. We knew of him, and he probably knew of 
us, and maybe there was a Ictter sent, but nothing personal. 
When we did meet -- when he was doing the show at the 
Longwood Theater -- we really hit it off well. A lot of our 
philosophies were similar -- about the 


individual, and self-isolation, and discipline. So we really hit 
it off. We sparked up a friendship that didn’t go much past 
that. We were sort of involved with the Temple of Psychic 
Youth for a while. 


K: Do you associate yourself with any of that Club Moral... 
SC: Broken Flag, Club Moral, Coup de Grace...no. They’re 
like young kids. I found out that most of the people who are 
into the "industrial" underground are not into what I’m into. 
They’re into exploiting hardcore sex, kiddie porn, 
shock...they’re into a shock thing where an album cover has a 
picture of a beheaded child..and then they have a lot of 
amateur music on it. 


K: What happened with Coup de Grace? 

SC: He wasn’t actually in the band that long. He only 
played on two songs (on Submit to Desire). He didn’t like 
the direction of the Babylon record. He wasn’t interested in 
participating in it; he thought we were going the disco route. 
He started getting into this thing where he was staging these 
pictures where he was stabbing himself. 


K: Is Lawrence Van Horn still in the band? 

SC: Sort of. Off and on. We’ve worked him into being a 
sound man when he’s available. He has his own project, a 
solo thing called Seven from Life, and actually, he’s going to 
Belgium to record something. There used to be a guy who 
was in Sleep Chamber named Richard Geller. He moved to 
belgium and followed up his career of being an engineer, and 
now he’s over there working at a studio. I know Lawrence is 
going over there in August or September. Actually, the guy 
who owns the studio is Klaus Schultz, or produces Klaus 
Schulz, or something, 


K: What about your animal rights beliefs? 

SC: ['m an extreme animal rights activist. I feel as strongly 
about that as I do my music. [I’m contributing money and 
seeing what I can do. When I was younger, I used to go 
down to the dog pound and let all of the dogs out. 


K: What groups do you like or associate with? 

SC: Definitely Greenpeace. The MSPCA is pretty good. 
I’m a little disappointed with CEASE because I sent them a 
bunch of stuff, but I got nothing. I sent them a donation, a 
bunch of records, the Slaughter of the Innocent album (an 
aniumal rights compilation put out by Sleep Chamber’s label, 
xXx), and I got no reply. I was disappointed that they didn’t 
even send me a "thank you." Because that makes a big deal - 
- you know your effort means something. I sent a bunch of 
stuff to PETA in washington, and they sent me a big letter 
saying, "We’re amazed, we’re grateful.” 


K: People have asked me about your views on women. 
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SC: People always think I’m this big sexist. [’m always 
hearing these rumors you wouldn’t believe. I just heard that 
at one show, we locked a woman up in a cage, naked. 

K: Do you have any extreme views about women? 

SC: I do not have any extreme likes or dislikes about 
women. Obviously, I’m fascinated by a woman’s anatomy. 


“We have the feehnology fo rebulld you.” 


Clothing | Jewlery | cgi shoes / 
feather | rubber / fetish | bondage. 
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MIT photo by Donna Coveney 


TOD MACHOVER 


Article by Tavis Barr 


If Tod Machover were short and aged and had a 
beard, he could be said to be the elf of the MIT 
Experimental _Media Laboratory. The Media Lab is a 
modernized den full of musicologists and in-house 
composers, located in the middle of the MIT campus on 
Ames Street. Its composers always scem bubbling over with 
new musical ideas and techniques -- Machover, not old and 
bearded but young and cntheusiastic, is hardly an exception. 
They use these techniques to write and perform music which 
they present at concerts at the Experimental Media Facility, 
more commonly called "The Cube." The Cube is a small 
theater in the building, about 100’ cubed, with a wonderful 
modern-but-elegant air which transcends into the music, 
creating an ambiance in the performances which makes 
seeing one an enthralling experience as well as enjoyable 
entertainment. 

As the director of the facility as well as an in-house 
composer, Machover is constantly involved in compositional 
and performance projects. His most recent show was last 
Wednesday, when he premiered a collaborative project 


between himself and the Japanese computer artist 
Kawaguchi. The film was beautiful and a delight to see, 
though unfortunately short -- which one has to expect when 
Kawaguchi spends about an hour on every second of his 
graphics. 

Last Junc, Machover made news with the English 
version of his opera VALIS. The opera, based on the science 
fiction novel by Phillip K. Dick, was originally written in 
French as a project for the Pompidou Center in Paris. The 
English version played at The Cube seemed craiicd 10 
display the features of the theatre, of which Machover has, of 
course, intimate knowledge. The actors performed on 
several levels and behind and through all of the little 
doorways which dot the wall of The Cube, and on the 
moving walkway near the ceiling, far above the audience’s 
heads. I felt after having scen the opera that the ideas for 
the performance had been brewing in Machover’s head for a 
long time. 


KNOT: The idea to write an opera seems like a strange one 
to occur to someone. Granted, musicians often think about 
visual performances of their work, but what made it take this 
manifestation? 

TM: A lot of reasons. First, my instrument is cello, so the 
first thing that attracted me to music, and the thing which is 
in my music all the time, is a kind of melodic feeling. [’ve 
also been interested in texts for a long time. Even though 
I've never written anything dramatic for the stage before, 
I’ve written a lot of things with text, although I’ve never 
written any texts myself to put to music. Anywhere from 
songs to a long piece I’ve written which is like a melodrama. 
It’s based on the end of Finnegan’s Wake by James Joyce, 
for one soprano. You don’t act anything out, but it’s a pretty 
dramatic form. 

Words in music have always interested me. My 
music is definitely about some kind of development or 
psychological change. It’s not static music, and that lends 
itself to words which don’t necessarily tell a story but have 
some kind of shape to them. I’ve also been very interested in 
the idea of image and sound together in some new way, and 
one of the interesting things about working together with 
electronics is that you have the possibility of shaping images 
over time in a similar way to what we’ve thought about in 
music for a long time, whereas in film, you can’t really do 
that. 

The VALIS project originally started when the 
people at the Pompidou Center asked me if I were interested 
in doing some kind of project with sound and image together. 
It wasn’t an opera at the beginning. 

KNOT: That’s what I read in the notes, and it seemed to me 
that if I had been approached with such a proposal, I would 
have thought of music and film even a film projected, say, on 
several walls at a time, but not an opera, complete with 
libretti and scenes. 

TM: The original idea was actually to have three different 
forms of it. One form as a kind of installation, which 
wouldn’t try to tell the story at all, which would have sound 
and image but no live performance, where the public could 
walk amidst fragments from the thing. We did produce this 
for the Pompidou Center after the first performances. 

The second version would be the live performance 
pretty much as it was performed at The Cube, except with 
video -- we haven’t re-done the video. The third version was 
supposed to be just for video. Basically, I’m interested in all 
those forms. I’ve been interested in live performance for a 
long time. Strangely enough, I’m not that interested in 
traditional opera, and never was. I didn’t grow up liking the 
opera, and hardly go to the opera at all. Also, just in general, 
I’m more of a movie fanatic than a theater fanatic. I go to 
the movies all the time, even to shitty movies, I go pretty 
often, and really like them. And there’s something about the 
total world that a movie takes on. Live theater, I find, once 
in a while clicks and it’s a really amazing experience. Most 
of the time, I find it embarassing. Somehow, it doesn’t have 
enough distance. I am very interested in some new and 
different kind of live performance that would take what’s 
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good about films and combine it with the kind of directness 
of what people do live on stage. This piece I just finished 
[with Kawaguchi] is probably the only piece I’ve ever done 
which is meant to be listened to, say, on a CD. Another 
reason why opera is that I think we’re at a point where...well, 
the ’60’s and ’70’s, as I’m sure you know, was the most 
extreme point of sort of putting aside things that were 
associated with traditional art forms. It was the big period of 
music without melody, and without any form of traditional 
harmony; the idea that you had to start everything from 
scratch, and you could make new forms that didn’t have any 
reference to things you were familiar with, and in most cases, 
a lot of it started feeling like throwing out the baby with the 
bath. You ended up with musical forms that just had so little 
that you could remember or that made any sense that they 
were kind of interesting for the experimenatal quality and 
sort of intellectual energy, but they were kind of grey and not 
very interesting. I think that when you're trying to do 
something that has to do with movement and drama and 
image, | don’t think you want to tell a traditional story, which 
is why the story of VALIS, which is kind of a wierd one, 
interested me. But at least right now, my thinking is that 
eee 


"I’m not that interested in 
opera, and never was. I’m 
more of a movie fanatic than 
a theater fanatic. I go to 

the movies all the time, even 
to shitty movies, and I really 
like them. In traditional 
opera, you usually can’t 
understand any of the words, 
even if it’s written in | 
English, which seems kind of 
silly in this day and age. 

You should be able to go to 
something like [VALIS] and not 
have any more background 
information than when you go 
to a film." 


telling some kind of a story is important. So whatever we 
ended up calling it, when I finally ended putting together the 
things that to me were interesting, something that had a 
shape to it, something that allowed for this kind of 
development and change in this one character, it ended up 
being something, whether you call it a libretto or not, which 
had some kind of a text and some kind of a story, and had a 
place for music to tell part of the story, and for words to tell 
other parts of it. There’s that whole other question of words 
and music, you know, what happens. In traditional opera, 
you usually can’t understand any of the words, even if it’s 
written in English, which means that cither you go home and 
study the libretto, or....Which to me seems kind of silly in this 
day and age. You should be able to go to anything like this 
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and pretty much not have any more background information 
than you have when you go to a film. This is my first try at 
doing that. 

KNOT: The quality which, in my mind, makes your music 
stand out is that it is quite listenable to the untrained ear 
without being “accessible,” which is, in the vocabulary of 
most new music fans, a euphemism for "schlock." 

TM: I’m glad you feel that way. It’s a very hard line. | 
come from a family where my mom was a pianist, and had 
thought a lot about teaching music to kids, cspecially music 
creativity. And so we had spent a lot of time listening to 
music, especially Berio and Boulez and Subotnick and 
Stockhausen and all of those people. What struck me when I 
was growing up was really both things at once: first, you 
know, "Gee it really is exciting to live in a period where 
people aren’t afraid to try somcthing really different and 
push the boundaries of what we call music. At the same 
time, it’s really stupid to make music for the five other 
people who live on your block." The danger is that you don’t 
want to pander it to the lowest common denominator and do 
stuff that all of a sudden doesn’t have any ideas in it, or 
doesn’t have any content. I think we live in a good period, 
because | think it’s no longer a stigma -- for a while there it 
was really a bad stigma to make music that anybody liked. I 
run the electronic music concerts at Tanglewood, and I was 
there just last weck. Here's the Tanglewood Festival, 1989, 
and it still feels like that. Most of the stuff they program 
fecls like...it’s not all bad, but it just makes you want to go to 
sleep, and it’s this small group of composers who sort of 
scratch cach other’s back. They’re the ones who like the 
stuff, and for everyone else, it’s just not interesting. 

I really believe in this balance between saying 
something serious and being enjoyable. | think it’s what 
good art has always done. Look at somebody like Mozart. It 
wasn't difficult. for people to sit down and understand 
basically, but it took spending time with to see what was 
really there, and a lot of people didn’t understand it at the 
time. Some did. I think there was this fecling in the arts after 
World War HI that artists were somchow very special, and 
that gencral people were sort of stupid, and that you could 
push art really far, and then kind of teach people how to 
listen to it, but that basically, people would get it. And I just 
think that’s wrong. I think that people aren’t stupid. It’s not 
fair that the basic form of the work should take years and 
years for somebody to understand. If you're doing 
something really significant, then of course it will take 
individuals and the culture time to understand and absorb, 
and to figure out what’s valuable and what isn’t. But I don’t 
think people should have to spend a long time just to find an 
access to a work. They won’t. It’s kind of arrogance to think 
that they will. 

There was a similar situation when I was first 
learning computer music. I took a summer course here, and 
then I went out to Stanford University. Stanford was a really 
good place, but what I found when I went out there is that 
you had all of these people who had first gone to Stanford as 
composers, and had then gotten involved with computer 


music, and because all of the stuff that we call user interface 
was sO poor at the time, they'd spent four or five years 
becoming good computer programmers. You'd think that if 
somebody had spent that much time wasting their time to 
become 4 computcr programmer, that what they'd say when 
they were done with that is "Okay, if I'm going to stay in this 
field, then what I’m going to do is develop systems for other 
people to use so that other peole won’t have to waste their 
ime.” But in fact, exactly the opposite happened. The basic 
attitude was, “Well, shit, 1 wasted five years of my time 
learning how to program. Anybody who wants to do 
computer music, if you're going to be serious about it, you 
have to be a programmer.” There was this whole elitist 
attitude around the field which was that computer music 
shouldn't be casy to use because there’s something bad about 
it if it is. And a lot of that aura is still around, and basically, 
it’s a way of protecting people who have spent their time 
learning something or doing something special, and instead of 
then using that to make things casier for other people, sort of 
say "Well, things have to be difficult for everybody.” 

It’s the same fallacy as with new music. The attitude 
is "It took me a year to write this piece. so why shouldn’t it 
take you a year to figure out how good it is?" or something. 
That’s just wrong. I think you have to spend the extra two 
weeks to put the idcas in a package that’s streamlined and as 
simple as possible. Basically, 1 think it’s what Einstein said, 
that you should always make ideas as simple as possible, but 
no simpler. If you push it too far, then you end up with stuff 
that’s too commercial, and you may as well be writing movie 
soundtracks and making a lot more money. 


"There was this feeling in the 
arts after World War IT that 
artists were somehow very 
special, and that general 
people were sort of stupid, 
and that you could push art 
really far, and then teach 
people how to listen to it, 

ut that basically, people. 
would get it. And I just think 
that’s wrong, I think people 
aren't Stupid...the attitude | 
is, ‘It took me a year to write 
this piece, so why shouldn’t it 
take you a year to figure out 
how good it is?’ I think you 
have to spend the extra two 
weeks putting it in a package 
that’s as streamlined as 
possible. Like Einstein said, 
you should always make ideas as 
simple as possible, and no 
simpler.” 
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KNOT: Your music often revolves around a form of 
extending live performance with computers via 
"hyperinstruments." What is a hyperinstrument, and how do 
you use them? 

TM: As I said before, I’ve always been fascinated by 
performance, and I think something interesting happens 
when music gets performed. I think studio music is 
wonderful, too, but it’s a different art form. So usually when 
I make my pieces nowadays, there are really two versions. It 
sounds one way on stage, and then you go into the studio and 
produce it differently. If you’re going to perform on stage, 
one of the problems with computers is that you’ve got this 
machine which is very fast and very precise and does all of 
these great things, but it’s out of control for a human being, 
so that the most natural thing to do with a computer on stage 
is just push a button and let the sequencer do everything. 
The problem with that is that it’s not so different from a tape 
recorder. In fact, you’d be better off using a tape recorder, 
because then you can go into the studio and get every voice 
balanced just right and make even more layers, and... 

So the question is “What can you do live with all of 
this equiptment that is interesting to do live?" The basic 
concept which I’ve had for a while is that you need machines 
which are powerful enough to do a lot of stuff at once, and 
somehow, you need to do something which focuses what 
human beings do well so that things that are kind of human 
sized get translated into things that a machine can understand 
and then expand on. The basic way a hyperinstrument works 
is that you have something which somebody can play on. 
The fact that you have to play on it is really important. 
None of our hyperinstruments have anything where you type 
on a terminal or give any kind of instructions. You want 
anything you do to be a musical instruction. So the first part 
is that you do something musical. Then the computer -- in 
our case, Mac II’s that run AI programs written in LISP, that 
run fast enough to take in musical information, and make 
decisions about what’s coming in, and then do something 
with it. The question then becomes what kind of information 
you want to look at about what a performer is doing, what 
decisions you want to make about it, and then what that 
means. This may mean expanding the information into 
something which is a lot faster than what you’re physically 
playing by somehow doubling or tripling the actual gesture. 

One typical case is this neat arpeggiator instrument 
we have, where the basic idea is that you want the player to 
select the notes, when they happen, and the overall phrasing 
and color, and you want the rhythm articulation to be so fast 
and delicate that only the machine can do that. When you 
play notes, this machine looks for note combinations in a 
library of different rhythmic patterns. The first thing it does 
is to figure out whether you've played a wrong note, or just a 
new note. Then it tries to figure out what chord it is. First it 
looks in its library and asks what chord it thinks the person 
should be playing at that point. Then it checks to see if that’s 
the chord, and then it goes through the list of everything the 
person could be playing, and figures out what the chord is. 
Then it decides, say, this person is playing chord number 36. 


Then it looks at the rhythmic pattern of chord number 36, 
and asks what order the person actually played the notes in, 
shoves them into the rhythmic pattern, and shoves them out 
the other end. After it does that, it adjusts the loudness in the 
pattern to how loud each of the notes was played. It also 
measures after-pressure, which it translates into color. All of 
that happens fast enough that there’s absolutely no delay. 


"The most natural thing to 
do with a computer on stage 
is just push a button and let 
the sequencer do everything. 
You'd be better off using a 
tape recorder, because then 
you can go into the studio and 
get every voice just right. 
o the question is, ‘What can 
you do live with all of this. 
equiptment that is interesting 
to do live?’ The basic concept 
is that...you need to do 
something which focuses what 
human beings do well so that 
things which are human’sized 
get translated into something 
a machine can understand and 
then expand on." 


That’s a pretty simple case, but it’s an instrument 
which is pretty easy to learn, because you tell a musician to 
either improvise or play a piece. So there’s one mode which 
doesn’t pre-suppose any particular chords; it looks at what 
the musician is playing, and it’s got a whole big library, it can 
play in any order and do whatever you want it to.Then 
there’s a mode which is designed for a particular piece. So 
for instance in VALIS, there are sections where the score 
just has a chord progression to play, and all you’d see on the 
page are simple chord progressions, with rhythms to them, 
but very simple to look at, and then instructions to the 
performer as to how the instrument works: he or she can 
play these chords in any order, roll them, bring notes in and 
out, as long as after a half-note you move on to the next 
chord; if you play one of the notes louder than the other, it 
will be brought out louder or be balanced in the pattern, etc. 
It turns out that it’s quite quick for a musician to get the 
feeling for that. There are a lot of instruments which are 
more complex, not in VALIS, but in pieces we’ve done since 
then, which combine two or more players, so that there are 
double- and triple-instruments. 

For example, in my piece Towards the Center, the 
pitches had to come from the keyboardist, and the rhythmic 
articulation from the percussionist. 

KNOT: Then does it matter what pitches the xylophonist 
hits? 
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TM: Yeah. In that case, the idea was that it’s interesting to 
think about a sort of ensemble-playing where the computer 
simultaneously keeps track of what a few people are doing, 
and there are a lot of things that that could possibly do. One 
thing it could do is allow for an incredible amount of 
synchronization at certain times that you couldn’t do 
otherwise. Let’s say that you have two or three players who, 
for example, all play louder than a certain amount. One 
thing you might want to do is have the computer interpret 
that as them saying “We’re playing louder, and we really 
want this stuff to be exactly at the same time.” What the 
machine could then do is slightly hold back notes which were 
played on two of the instruments so that they all arrived at 
the same time because it was a special downbeat or 
something. We did that in Toward The Center. You might 
also want the computer to have a very perfect rhythmic grid 
of sixteenth notes, and at certain points quantize the live 
playing to sixteenth notes. But there are a lotof problems 
with that, because there are times where if you have to have 
a particular {[# at a particular downbeat and a player comes 
in a hair too late, he’ll be held until the next sixteenth note. 
But if you have an instance where you want the players to 
play really quickly and really precisely, and it doesn’t matter 
what arrives at exactly what sixteenth note, that can sound 
really great. 

For instance, one thing that we know that 
percussionists can do very well is control the kind of rhythms 
that they play better than any other players, and they can 
control the very subtle nuances of how hard you hit very 
well, and they can control which instrument they select, but 
not as well as keyboard players, for instance. 

Then, say you pick seven notes on a xylophonc. If 
you tell the percussionist that all he has to worry about is 
those seven notes, and he can play them with subtle rhythms 
and a very wide range of dynamics, he can do a very good 
job of it, because he doesn’t have to worry as much about 
hitting the right notes. On the other hand, if you ask him to 
play throughout the four octaves and worry about sharps and 
flats and all that, it quite simply reduces how complex the 
rhythm can be. So what you want to make him do is 
concentrate on these seven notes, and think of a clever 
connection between those seven notes and the lots and lots of 
pitches that the keyboardist can play, and that’s one of the 
tricks. There are a variety of different methods. 

One method is to look at each of these seven notes 
asa filter onto one range of the keyboard, from low to high, 
so that all that the percussionist knows is that the lowest of 
these notes is going to be the lowest note that the 
keyboardist is playing, and the highest the highest. 

Another way is to have the same note available on 
all seven [xylophone] keys, and use pressure. If the 
percussionist presses a little more, then each [keyboard] key 
pressed makes available more and more notes, throughout 
the keyboard, so that if the percussionist plays really hard, he 
or she gets a really complex chord, say six or seven notes 
thick. Then the percussionist doesn’t worry at all about what 
note he or she is playing, but just the general shape of the 


phrase. We think a lot about how to get the most out of the 
specialty of a particular instrument, and how to increase that 
specialty by letting one player do one thing and another 
playcr do another. 

Right now we’re working on the kinds of nuances 
we can detect in guitar playing. Right now, I’m working on a 
piece which has two guitarists. One is Pat Metheney, and the 
other is David Sterobin. They got together and asked me to 
write the piece. Pat Metheney will be playing an electric 
guitar, and David Sterobin will be playing an acoustic guitar, 
both with computer trackers. Sometimes they’ll be 
independent, and sometimes connected. That’s supposed to 
be done for January. 

KNOT: What do you consider your big successes with 
hyperinstruments? 

TM: I consider it a big success when we make a new system 
which really good musicians find pretty easy to learn. In that 
way, I think that Towards the Center was a little bit more 
successful than VALIS, because the hyperinstruments in 
Towards the Center were a little bit more complex. Also in 
VALIS, we always get a special group of musicians who are 
willing to rehearse a lot, and it’s a long piece, etc. So we had 
a little bit more leisure with the hyperinstruments. In 
Towards the Center, we were working with these free-lance 
New York musicians who didn’t have a lot of time to learn 
the hyperinstruments, and the musicians, with a few hours a 
day of practice, learned the instruments within a week’s time. 

The other success is if people who come to the 
concert are not concentrating on what the instrument is 
doing, but rather on “Isn’t that pretty?" and "We'd like to 
hear it again,” whatever. 

This next year will be more interesting because we’ll 
be working with guitars and sring instruments, which will be 
much harder to get computer information out of. With 
guitars, we’re interested in phrasing, groups of notes, how 
Pat Matheney shapes a particular lick, and how you translate 
that into something which the computer can get mileage out 
of. 

Over the summer, we’ve been working on a system 
that takes account of that information, that listens to 
portamento and phrases, and overall shapes, and draws 
pictures of how things are changing over a phrase. What 
we’re in the process of doing now is figuring out what the 
hell that should mean in terms of these instruments. I mean: 
you could make the computer do anything in response. I 
mean you could have it turn on your alarm clock at home if 
you really wanted. You have to have the player feel like he’s 
doing something interesting, and to get an interesting shape 
out of this electronic sound. 

String instruments are even more interesting, 
because you’ve got bowing, and different kinds of attacks, 
and change of pressure, and speed, really neat stuff, and 
nobody’s been able to figure out how to turn that into 
something in the electronic domain, at least satisfactorily. 
Hopefully, by the end of December, we’ll have a bunch of 
things to show. 
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Two Live Reviews 


SOUND MUSEUM RECORD RELEASE PARTY 
The Rat (7/29) 

Two Ton Com’n, Red Crescent Sect, 
Ailments of Maturity, Think Tree 


Common 


Its always hard to top Think Tree on a 
performance, but the opening act for this show, Two Ton 
Com’n, sure came close, and I am told this was only their 
first performance. Two Ton is a barrel of a man, not so fat 
as big, probably only about 250 pounds, though, and quite 
hairy. So it was a gas to see him dressed in a purple satin 
cape which left his shoulders and most of his hairy chest 
exposed and billowing out. The theme of dress for the rest 
of the band was Middle Eastern, and they wore eastern- 
looking dunce hats to top their look off. 

The music, while simple, was quite catchy. They 
played it well. Maybe I should add here that this is the first 
band I’ve seen with a full-time WX7 player. I can’t say I 
was impressed by their songwriting skill, but they played 
very tightly, and they had good rhythm. 

Two Ton also had half a dozen lights which would 
solo on him at different times. He played with them in 
such a pretentious way that combined with his costume, his 
attitude really made his performance hilariously silly -- I 
think this was his intent, and it worked. A damned good 
start for this band. 

Next came Red Crescent Sect, who simply weren’t 
upto following Two Ton. (Maybe they should have played 
first). Their singer, a stick figure in tight pants, danced 
around with the microphone stand, which was jointed, so as 
to create a sequence of interesting geometrical shapes, and 
I enjoyed this. I also have to say that they played with a lot 
of energy, but I find their sound unenthralling, and their 
playing only average, and I failed to take to this band. 

Next came The Slaves. They only filled the spot 
as a favor to The Sound Museum, and they were 
completely not my type of music, so I will spare them a 
review. 

Common Ailments of Maturity followed The 
Slaves. I found their composition only so-so, but they were 
damned great performers. Their 12-string guitarist is 
incredible; it would make the show worth it just to watch 
him, and all his grips and fingerings. He really made his 
guitar-playing an art to see as well as hear. Their 6-string 
guitarist is pretty good too, and all three, especially the 
drummer, have damned good rhythm. I was running 
mostly on coffee that night, and I danced my butt off. 

This was my second time seeing Think Tree, and I 
liked it even better than the first. The amount of pure, raw 
energy they transmit is incredible, and you can see that they 
are all very involved in their music as they play. Again, I 


danced and danced and danced (but so did everbody else, 
so I didn’t make such a fool of myself). I don’t know how I 
can better describe the show, except that the band was so 
transcendentally involved in their music as to suck in the 
audience. Meanwhile, the composition of the songs and the 
sounds coming out of the speakers are wonderful, and they 
use enough manual control over their instruments that it 
completely escapes the sterility which computerization 
usually lays over music. A mindblowing experience. 


STONES AND BLOOD 
The Middle East Cafe (6/4) 


If you don’t like noise -- and I don’t mean noisy 
hard core, | mean noise -- then this band is not for you. 
Otherwise, you may be happy to know that steel cellist 
Robert Ruttman (see Record Reviews) has, more or less, a 
counterpart on the tuba. The parallel is that this two- 
member band manipulates a tuba and a souzaphone (a 
variation on the tuba) to create powerful and absorbing 
music which, in ambiance, seems to fill gigantic spaces. 
There are two big differences, though. First, Ruttman 
achieves his effect through bouncing sound around the 
acoustic space in which he finds himself, whereas these 
players use artificial reverb. Second, Stones and Blood use 
four-track tape loops (these are the source of the real 
noise) and a keyboard to back up their horns. 

It becomes apparent from watching that the tubaist 
(his tuba strung with a yellow neon bulb) really knows how 
to play his instrument, especially techniques for various 
pitch-shifting effects. It also becomes apparent that he 
works very closely with his effects processors. Rather than 
use them as gimmicks to polish his sound, he works with 
them as instruments, constantly changing dials to throw his 
sound from one machine to another and altering the effects 
so that they create timbral changes. 

I have only two complaints about this band. For 
one thing, their sound is very limited. One might argue 
that there is only so much one can do with basically two 
tubas and tape loops, but the tape loops could have been 
much more varied. For another, the 
souzaphonist/keyboaedist did not sit up in front where the 
audience could have seen him better. The tubist told me 
that they wanted it not to be apparent what the 
souzaphonist was playing, but I sort of disagree with his 
instinct. Nevertheless, this band has a unique and, to some 
ears, including mine, very beautiful style. And they are 
quite interesting to watch live. 


-T.B. 
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Ski-a-Delics 


by Tavis Barr 


I cannot say that I found the Ski-a-Delics to be the 
most serious and dedicated band I have ever interviewed, but 
they are interesting and make good music, which counts 
more. There were four of them as of June, Patrick 
MacKensy, Jonathan Moon, Ed Osborne and Greg Wildes, 
and they all play skis strung from one end to the other with a 
piano wire, using various household objects to "prepare" 
them John Cage style. It surprised me that people who make 
their music purely for their own pleasure and personal 
satisfaction -- they certainly could not be in this project for 
the money -- would be so difficult to extract a serious answer 
from. Nevertheless, what I did get out of them was 
interesting. 


KNOT: Was the electric ski really invented in 1928? 
Greg: That’s when he who invented it, Dr. 
Fishmonger, told me it was invented. 

Patrick: Dr. Ahmed Fishmonger is kind of a shadowy figure. 
Jonathan: We've never seen an M.D. plaque in his office or 
anything. 

Greg: But he left his ski lying around in the house which I 
moved into. So I played it. Then the landlords cleaned out 
the basement, and found ten skis lying around. 

KNOT: How did the band form from that? 

Greg: Well, my first instrument was actually the piano -- not 
the piano, but the piano stringboard. I had to chop up a 


Ahmed 


piano in the basement for firewood, and 
when I got to the point where just the 
stringboard was left, I saved that, and I built 
pickups for it. 

Patrick: Okay, so anyway, Greg chopped 
up the piano, met Dr. Ahmed Fishmonger, 
Ahmed told him about the skis, actually 
built the skis, -- I remember it was in this 
very room -- Greg brought the skis over, 
and he was trying to finagle people into 
joining. 

Greg: And I'd give a buck to anyone who'd 
be in the band. 

Patrick: And he never gave me that buck. 
But... so he wanted Jonathan to be in the 
band, and I was just kind of sitting here. I 
think that’s how I’m in the band. 

The turning point was when the 
three of us all went to Water World in new 
hampshire, and [ think that’s where Greg 
really learned to loosen up. 

KNOT:Do you often take trips together? 
Ed: Well, once, we played our skis in a van 
all the way across the country. We were 
going to visit a friend in California, and she 
had scheduled a couple of gigs for us there. 
Jonathan: See, cight years down the line, we might not 
necessarily be doing this stuff, but we’re all really good 
friends. We're going to move on to acoustic stuff now -- 
acoustic canoes. Easier to take on the road that way. 

Greg: We're thinking of going acoustic, and we need 
something that has a little more acoustic sound to it. We can 
go up and down the charles and play the canoe. Also we 
need to catch up with our time. The guy who plays along 
with Robert Ruttman, I think his name is Fred Small, plays 
the slinky. 

KNOT: | remember meeting him. He said he was doing 
what you're doing five years ago. 

Greg: Claims he’s five years ahead of us, and now he plays 
the slinky. 

KNOT: I remember asking this guy how he played the 
slinky, and he tried to explain something about 
clectromagnetic fields, but it sounded completely incoherent 
to me. 

Greg: Well, he asked John Cage about this, and Cage said he 
played the slinky back in the forties or fifties, except that 
Cage used phono cartridges because he couldn’t get pickups 
back then. That sort of shut him up. 

Jonathan: But we'll be right up with this guy in 1991. 


KNOT: What preparations do you use on your instruments? 
Pat: Well, we use knives, and occasionally barrettes, except 
that Ed stole all of the good barrettes. 

Ed: What? Well, anyway, we also use a superball, which 
takes away all of the attack. The music we’re listening to 
now [they insisted on mixing some droning -- but good -- 
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a 


mood music, which sounded a lot like Ambient 4 by Eno, 
onto my interview tape] is done mostly with superballs. 
KNOT: How many songs do you have? 

Pat: Only one. It’s called "Apples," and it’s basically a round 
where the first person yells "Apples!" and then plays 
something, and the second Person yells, "Apples! Oranges!" 
and then plays the same thing plus something of his own, and 
so on. But basically, we don’t play that song much anymore, 


because it’s too much of a bother to tune the skis. Our music | 


is mostly improvisational. 

KNOT: Have you thought of pulling any gimmicks, like 
playing a show naked, or killing a lamb on stage? 

Pat: Well, we’ve thought of killing a naked lamb on stage. 


Jonathan: But see, the ski thing is a gimmick. We are a 
gimmick. 


For a gimmick, the Ski-a-delics are quite 
sophisticated. They have a cassette released (available by 
sending $5.00 to 42 Putnam Ave, Cambridge, 02139), which, 
as I wrote in my review in the last issue, demonstrates an 
ability to reproduce and adapt many musical styles, as well as 
an ability to create interesting sounds. As it ends up, 
Jonathan later played naked at their show on August 12th at 
the Kingston Gallery, while Pat had his shirt off. Maybe 
someday they will kill a lamb on stage, but I’m sure that 
before then, they will reproduce the sound of killing one on 
their skis. 


RECORD /TAPE REVIEWS 


Use of the Headlock Dummy 
VARIOUS ARTISTS 
(Sound Museum) 


THIS IS THE BEST COMPILATION OF 
BOSTON BANDS EVER TO HAVE BEEN PUT OUT, 
PERIOD. Forgive my fanaticism about it; this is the first 
time I’ve seen a manifestation of the Boston alternative 
pop/rock (or whatever -- music with a beat) scene in full 
force, and it is quite a successful manifestation. The album 
includes Think Tree, Cxema, The Bent Men, Brainticket, 
Two Ton Com’n and Lunk, among others, put together by 
Bent Men member and the manager of Sound Museum 
Studios, Bill Desmund. The majority of the songs on the 
album are excellent, especially those by The Bent Men, 
Cxema, Think Tree, Two Ton Com’n and Common Ailments 
of Maturity. In addition, the songs go together very well, 
providing comlimentary moods. This album is a definite 
must for anyone who enjoys alternative music, and a good 
sampler for anyone who is simply interested in the scene. 


-T.B. 


John Peel Sessions 5/6/87 
BIG BLACK 
(King Dick Records) 


On side A, "Dead Billy" and "Ugly American" are both better 
than the original versions. "Dead Billy" is slightly faster than 
the version on Lungs and has much more guitar noise. As a 
result the uneven, disconnected drum beats that made the 
Lungs version lopsided and weak blend in nicely with the 
guitar to give the Peel Session version a rather sinister 
quality. "Ugly American,” too, though not quite as different, 
is faster and noisier. 


"Who owns the key? Ido. That’s right, Ido. Who 
owns the machine? I do. That’s right, I do." Thus starts 
Newmangenerator,” the first song on side B and probably the 
best song on the record. "Newmangenerator" is unavailable 
anywhere else, one of the best reasons to spend $10 on this 
small 7". "L Dopa" is relatively similar to the version on 
Songs About Fucking. The only major difference is that 
Steve Albini says, "L Dopa fixed me alright," with the 
emphasis on "me" rather than "alright," a definite 
improvement. 

While not as clear as it couod be, the sound on this 
record is better than that of mast of the bootlegs and doesn’t 
take anything away from the songs. Ten dollars is a lot to 
spend on a 7", but I would definitely recommend this record 
to anyone who either loves Big Black or spends more than 
$60 per month on records. 


”“ 


-D.M. 


Whisper Me 
WIM MERTENS 


I think that if somebody had told me a year ago that 
I would be willfully reviewing a Windham Hill record, my 
hair would have exploded. Yet my only major complaints 
are that Mertens’ pieces are very repetitious, and that a lot of 
his compositional techniques are not very original. What 
Mertens grasps that slips away from other Windham Hill 
"artists" (they call themselves such, but I think this a loose 
use of the word) is a mastery of aesthetic beauty. His 
melodic lines flow into each other very softly and sweetly, 
and his instruments blend together well. One thing which 
really sets this album aside is the use of counter-tenor on 
most of the tracks on this record. Since about the 15th 
century, counter-tenor music has not been very widely 
composed, and what there is is not very well-known. It is 


refore a hope-bearing find to hear an album which uses 
sis voice and pulls it off with such beauty. 


-T.B. 


Submission Tape 
DANGERS AND BENEFITS 
(c/o Michael Martin, P.O. Box 3067, Boston, 02121) 


I cannot say that 1 found this tape to contain 
particularly alternative-sounding music, but I enjoy it a great 
deal. Dangers and Benefits are originally from Gainesville, 
Florida, and seem to have attracted some following in the 
Atlanta area. They are in the process of relocating 
themselves in Boston. 

Their setup, as far as I can tell, consists of two 

guitarists, a bassist and a drummer. Their style is a very 
mellow form of deathrock, like something off of Doctor 
Death’s Volume One, and reminds me a lot of the local group 
Pat on the Back. The melodies they use are pretty almost to 
the point of being quaint. The guitars are clean and soft. 
They overlay the bass in a cloudy, dream-like sort of way so 
as to create a vivid pictoral image. 
-. .” One thing that I cannot say about Dangers and 
Benefits is that their act has not been done before. In the 
absolute sense of the word, everything has been done before, 
but Dangers and Benefits does not have a particular 
individual twist. The other problem I have with their music 
is that it is very repetitious, with the same arpeggio often 
continuing throughout most of a song. Still, their music is 
wonderfully textured and produces beautiful mental images. 
It is quite a joy to listen to. 


-T.B. 


Submission Tape: Palace Politics 
WESTERN SCIENCE AND POWER 
(P.O. Box 901, Aliston, 62134) 


Western Science and Power is more of a jazz- 


ensemble than a band, perhaps with a few drops of acid rock 
in them. This album is pleasant and mellow, and at times 
very beautiful, in a soothing sort of way. The recording of 
the drums is a bit muffled, which makes them sound soft and 
harmless, but I still wish 1 could tell whether or not their 
drummer is good. On top of the drums, the guitar plays a 
wishy-washy stream of sounds -- very pretty, although again, 
not necessarily impressive; I wish he would come out at 
points and really play. On top of this, their are flute 
melodies, which sound somewhat unstructured and perhaps 
improvised. Underneath this, the bassists (there are three of 
them on this album, onc at a time, though) generally have 
good rhythm; still, I have not noticed any fancy riffs. 

The rcally pretty parts of this album come when the 
drums stop. Nothing against the drummer, but it is at these 
times that the guitars and flutes sing out an interesting 
dialogue; a casual dialogue, although pristine like Boulez or 
some of his contemporary Spanish composers, and bubbling 
over with effects. , 

Western Science and Power have good instincts for 
style. I did not get a sense from this tape that they are 


secure players; the tape did not imply whether this is true of 
them as individuals, or just as a group. But if they stick with 
playing together, they could become quite an excellent 
ensemble. 


-T.B. 


Submission Tape 
UYA 
(172 Bigelow St., #2, Brighton, MA 02135) 


UYA has a drummer, a bassist, an guitarist and a 
vocalist, and yet they sound different from most bands. The 
reason for this is that each of the members doubles on a 
wind instrument: saxophone, trumpet, clarinet, and cornet. 
The first song, “Prelude,” is an instrumental with only wind 
instruments and drums. It has no melody, sounds very 
experimental, and is completely unlike any hardcore music. 
The next song, "Wicked!," on the other hand, sounds almost 
like early Sonic Youth. The third song is a cover of "Manic 
Depression." On side B, "Void Dancing" is more in the spirit 
of "Prelude," while "Sex Bomb" has much more guitar noise. 

The five songs on this tape are all very different 
from one another. They show that UYA are interested in 
new ideas and find them in many different places. Though 
the only original song I really liked was "Wicked!,” I truly 
enjoyed the variety and imagination that went into the tape. 
It is delightful to have a band like this in Boston, and I look 
forward to hearing what UYA do next. 


-D.M. 


Submission Tape: Hex 
AGGRAVATION NETWORK 


The musical goal of Aggravation Network is to make 
music which is as unlistenable as possible. Some of the songs 
come not that far short of this goal, while others fail 
completely -- I enjoyed some of this tape quite a bit. 

The style is something like a lot of John ZeWizz’s 
side projects such as Hideous in Strength: electronic white 
noise and feedback. What might drive a listener crazy is the 
constant change of mood. The first song on side one blends 
into the second song to make some twenty minutes of noise, 
which was plain boring for me, and reportedly unenjoyable 
for another listener, who is even a Stockhausen fan ("I just 
couldn’t get through it," he said. "It sounded like this really 
intense nervous breakdown."). A On side two, the first song, 
"I's Fun to Get AIDS," is a reasonably enjoyable voice 
collage. The last song ond side one and all of side two is 
high-energy noise and feedback of the type I often study to 
at 2 in the morning because it keeps me energized. Finally, 
the last song on side two is calming and enchanting in the 
way that noise at its best can be. I encourage Aggravation 
Network to continue what they are doing for whatever god 
forsaken reason they are doing it, and while I cannot say I 
loved Hex, I find it interesting to have listened to, and parts 
of it quite enjoyable to listen to. 


-T.B. 


